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WHAT IS COURAGE? 
HE easiest conception of courage is the readiness to 
quarrel. Men refrain from saying that Christ was a 
coward, but they talk as if he were. If Washington had 
‘ not possessed military fame, no doubt cowardice would 
have been charged when he defied the public, the House 
of Representatives, and his advisers, using his own will 
to keep peace with Great Britain. There are idiots who 
speak of President Wilson as cowardly. Whatever else 
about him may be arguable, that point is not. Nobody 
able and willing to think can fail to realize that the key 
of his nature is courage. Courage marked his course at 
Princeton. It led him as Governor of New Jersey. Cour- 
age is needed to sit tight while the audible minority of 
the public has its brief spasms, and while political op- 
ponents and jingoes rave. What courage would it have 
taken to war with Mexico or Germany? To have done 
so without being convinced of its necessity would merely 
have required abdication of the President’s established 
principles and of his sense of what constituted his duties. 
Elsewhere in this issue may be read what Lincoln said 
about Mexico, when he was warned and jeered at for 
seeming unpatriotic. He knew a higher meaning to 
patriotism. When he was in his twenties, the youngest 
man in the legislature of Illinois, he was one of the first 
- two to go on record voluntarily and needlessly against 
slavery, in spite of the strong pro-slavery element among 
the whites of his state. He held back Seward and an 
angry public from fighting Great Britain over Mason 
and Slidell, because in that case he said Great Britain 
was in the right. His courage was not the kind that 
needed expression in defiance, bluster and irritation. We 
cannot remember one case in his life where he was boast- 
ful, defiant, hasty or unfair. He could be both strong 
and calm. His was the courage of right, of patience, of 
loyalty. He was sad, alone and true. The motto of 
his life might have been found in the Ephesians: “Let 
all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamor, and 
railing be put away from you, with all malice.” Than 
living up to such a standard nothing requires a will more 
splendid and consistent. There are thousands of ready 
fighters to one who can pursue that course singly which 
his mind and conscience recommend. None of the wrath 
and railing in Lincoln’s day required a character as nobly 
tempered as his own 


THE BRANDEIS NOMINATION 
HERE is no man in the United States who could do 
more to strengthen the Supreme Court than Mr. 
Brandeis. What the court most needs, with the immense 
powers it has, is powerful lawyers who are also informed 
about modern conditions. You cannot properly apply 
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the law to the facts unless you know both the law and the 
facts. When Mr. Brandeis won before the Supreme 
Court the Oregon case limiting the hours of labor for 
women, his argument about the extent of the police power 
would not have been sufficient alone. It was necessary 
also to present an overwhelming proof that fatigue in 
women actually does injure the race. 

In the Ballinger controversy it was required not only 
to know all the laws relating to conservation, but all the 
practises and conditions also. In the famous railway 
cases he could never have made such an impression with- 
out a vast knowledge of the railway business. His 
great services to labor have been possible only through 
sympathy with both employer and employee and an inti- 
mate grasp of the needs of both sides. He could not pos- 
sibly be in such urgent demand as a mediator if his mind 
were not of a broad and judicial cast. 

Judicial, in this case, however, does not mean spineless 
and inert. Those who think the law should be alive re- 
gard him as the most judicial of men. Those who think 
the very essence of law is atrophy will not share this 
estimate. There was a time in the history of Palestine 
when it was not believed that any living man could think 
like the men of old. Hence every prophet wrote under 
the name of some other prophet who was safely dead. 
Inevitably the joy that the nomination of Mr. Brandeis 
brought to the living was not shared by those who prefer 
to be dead. To their minds a lawyer who is not a corpse 


‘is a discredit to his profession. 


The selection by the President was a shining example 
also for another reason. It was not only because of Mr. 
Brandeis’s exceptional legal equipment and exceptional 
knowledge of labor and business, but also because of his 
moral attitude, that the choice was so felicitous. There 
are not many lawyers of extremely large earning power 
who prefer to remain comparatively poor because they 
believe both in simplicity of life and in the obligation of 
the able to help the public. We know no man of Mr. 
Brandeis’s ability who has sacrificed more pecuniarily or 
socially, in order that his life might be not without its 
use to his fellow-men. 


THINKING IN BILLIONS 

ERMANY’S Imperial Treasurer has stated the war 

debt for his country as “only $10,000,000,000’—with 
half a billion being added to it with every month of war. 
It is estimated that the paper currency of Germany has 
now attained an expansion of 3,600,000,000 marks. The 
sum raised by the French Loan of Victory now seems to 
have been more than 15,000,000,000 francs, or almost 
$3,000,000,000. As thinking in billions is not .a very 
general accomplishment, a French statistician seeks to 
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make it easier for folks to appreciate the meaning of 
figures like those, by reminding them that “only 
1,007,212,000 minutes have elapsed since the death of 
Christ.” 


ROMANCE 


HE poet Rupert Brooke visited America somewhat 
less than three years ago. Now that he has achieved 
a posthumous fame that bids fair to rival that of Chat- 
terton, an enterprising publisher issues the poet’s prose 
impressions of America. In New York Rupert Brooke 
stayed at that survival of an earlier age in commerce, 
the Broadway Central Hotel. There he studied the 
drummer: 
American commercial travelers are called “drum- 
mers”; drummers in the most endless and pointless 
and extraordinary of wars. They have the air and ap- 
pearance of devotees, men set aside, roaming preachers 
of a jehad whose meaning they have forgotten. They 
seem to be invariably of the short, dark type. The 
larger, fair-haired, long-headed men are common in 
business, but not in “drumming.” The “drum- 
mer’s eyes have a hard, rapt expression. . . . All 
day there are numbers of them sitting, immote and 
vacant, in rows and circles on the hard chairs in the 
hall. They are never smoking, never reading a paper, 
never chewing. 

This is an excellent paragraph; as a theme in some col- 
lege composition course it would deserve an “A.” Prob- 
ably Rupert Brooke did not mean his impression to be 
taken seriously. No doubt he saw just such a salesman 
as he describes and really did not believe him to be the 
type of all American salesmen. Yet may not Rupert 
Brooke’s travel impressions of America, written for a 
British public, even taken literally, be about as accurate 
as most of the travel impression of Japan for example, 
China, Russia, Persia, Mexico or South America, that we 
gulp down, uninformed and acquiescent? 


THE GILDED WAYSIDE INN 





UR last hope for the survival of homelike hotels 

lies in the motor car. In the big cities, and in the 
middle-sized cities that ape all their manners, the old- 
time tavern and the old-fashioned landlord have long 
since disappeared; but in country places there is yet 
a chance that something like the real thing may, with 
the support of motorists, hold out. The automobile tour- 
ist has a fancy for open fireplaces, big, sunshiny bed- 
rooms, personal greetings from a landlord; and has the 
money to pay for them. Moreover, the open air gives 
him an appetite to enjoy plainer foods than he demands 
in the city. In this happy combination of circumstances, 
Ye Olde Tyme Taverne with a swinging sign and Ye 
Geniale Hoste have begun to crop up. The “Ye stuff” 
makes the motorist smile, but he rather enjoys it. He 
pays a good deal for plain accommodation and plain 
foods, but he is allowed to pay it in a lump sum instead 
of in such charges as a tax for hanging up his hat and 


coat and an “extra” for bread and butter. It costs him 
nearly as much, perhaps, to say “howdye” to a whiie- 
aproned landlord as to bid good evening to a head waiter, 
but the satisfaction is deeper. Simeon Ford once said 
that “every new hotel is built to cater to the wealthy, 
and they live by stealing each other’s boarders.” This 
appears to hold as good for our new automobile inns as 
for our new city hotels, but a gilded wayside inn with a 
wood fire in the sitting-room is somehow a little nearer 
to the heart’s desire than a gilded metropolitan hotel 
with a pillared marble lobby. 


AUTOMOBILES TODAY 
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NCE the automobile was a luxury. Today we all 

know vaguely the immense réle it plays. The war 
has been reminding us of one side of it, for there it has 
had a leading réle. It saved Paris and it has changed 
the whole nature of warfare. Other functions, less dra- 
matic, attract less attention. We see the horse disap- 
pearing from cities; we see the delivery wagons of great 
stores; we see a serious volume of express business done 
by automobile; we see farming and the lives of farmers 
being changed. Indeed, is not the farmer’s end of this 
new organ of motion the most dramatic aspect of all? 
Think what it means that sixty-five per cent of the 
American cars purchased last year were delivered 
through towns of 5,000 or less. Here are the figures: 





Farm City 
IS ios ae tenke 50% 50% 
Ba le sreiuke baie keene’ 50 50 
PN iénrsnnekasavasnel 55 45 
Paige-Detroit ............ 65 35 
Pe itaneovnasinaee 20 20 
Se Gases sew akseled 15 85 
Es idardss co aceleis a wiateetretl 50 50 
Mitchell-Lewis .......... 77 23 
SN ni he haieees 65 35 
a 0e35he exe 60 40 
ee re ee 90 10 


Fred Warner, the Vice-President and Assistant Man- 
ager of the Oakland, is responsible for the statement that 
to the best. of his knowledge at the present time over 
seventy-five per cent of the medium priced cars, outside 
of the Ford, will be sold to the farmers this spring. 

On January 1, 1915, in Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Nebraska, Missouri, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota and Oklahoma records showed a total of 559,730 
motor cars in operation. Of this total one half the 
cars were owned by farmers. In these nine states alone 
the motor cars operated by farmers cost over 
$250,000,000. These same farmers were then spending 
over $200,000 a day for new cars. The automobile means 
much to civilization today, but it means more to the 
farmer than to anyone else. It means material help. It 
means also the end of monotony. It means an entire 
change in his outlook on life. 














THE OLD ‘TREE 


BY BRIAN HOOKER 








i eee is no earth under our feet: we tread 
Lifelong a hollow bridge of steel and stone, 
Having denied green stillness, and outgrown 
The ancient mother of men’s love and dread. 
Neither is any heaven overhead; 
But they who climb our towers behold alone 
Suns understood, winds wearily wel! known, 
And stars unmeaningly interpreted. 


Thou art not of our city nor our creed, 
Old quiet friend! Standing unchangingly 
Where deeper than despair thy roots are driven, 
Spreading a net of wonder in the sky, 
Wherein to capture lost eyes that have need 
Of rest a moment between earth and heaven. 








LINCOLN AND MEXICO 


is the resemblance be- 
tween the situation that 
Lincoln faced, as a young man 
in Congress, when the Mexican 
war began, and the situation 
now. President Polk, in forcing 
on the war, represented the 
class of people who are now 
clamoring for intervention. 
Lincoln, wishing to cast doubt 
on the President’s allegation 
about atrocities, etc., intro- 
duced the famous “Spot Reso- 
lutions,” which said: 
“Whereas, This House is de- 
sirous to obtain a full knowl- 
edge of all the facts which go 
to establish whether the par- 
ticular spot on which the blood 
of our citizens was so shed was 
or was not at that time our 
own soil; therefore, 
“Resolved, By the House of 
Representatives, that the Presi- 
dent of the United States be 


S TRIKING in the extreme 








War Department that, in his 
opinion, no such movement was 
necessary to the defense or pro- 
tection of Texas.” 


FEW days later, speak- 
ing in the House to these 
resolutions, Lincoln said: 
“Now, sir, for the purpose of 
obtaining the very best evi- 
dence as to whether Texas had 
actually carried her revolution 
to the place where the hostili- 
ties of the present war com- 
menced, let the President an- 
swer the interrogatories I pro- 
posed, as before mentioned, or 
some other similar ones. Let 
him answer fully, fairly, and 
candidly. Let him answer with 
facts and not with arguments. 
Let him remember that he sits 
where Washington sat, and so 
remembering, let him answer 
as Washington would answer. 
As a nation should not, and the 





respectfully requested to in- 
form this House— 

“First. Whether the spot on which the blood of our 
citizens was shed as in his message declared, was or was 
not within the territory of Spain, at least after the treaty 
of 1819 until the Mexican revolution. 

“Second. Whether that spot is or is not within the 
territory which was wrested from Spain by the revolu- 
tionary government of Mexico. 

“Third. Whether that spot is or is not within a settle- 
ment of people, which settlement has existed ever since 
long before the Texas revolution, and until its inhabitants 
fled before the approach of the United States army. 

“Fourth. Whether that settlement is or is not isolated 
from any and all other settlements by the Gulf and the 
Rio Grande on the south and west, and by wide, unin- 
habited regions on the north and east. 

“Fifth. Whether the people of that settlement, or a 
majority of them or any of them, have ever submitted 
themselves to the government or laws of Texas or of the 
United States, by consent or by compulsion, either by 
accepting office, or voting at elections, or paying tax, or 
by serving on juries, or having process served upon them, 
or in any other way. 

“Sixth. Whether the people of that settlement did or 
did not flee from the approach of the United States army, 
leaving unprotected their homes and their growing crops, 
before the blood was shed, as in the message stated; and 
whether the first blood, so shed, was or was not shed 
within the enclosure of one of the people who had thus 
fled from it. 

“Seventh. Whether our citizens, whose blood was shed, 
as in his message declared, were or were not, at that 
time, armed officers and soldiers, sent into that settlement 
by the military order of the President, through the Sec- 
retary of War. 

“Fighth. Whether the military force of the United 
States was or was not so sent into that settlement after 
General Taylor had more than once intimated to the 


Almighty will not, be evaded, 
so let him attempt no evasion—no equivocation. And if, 
so answering, he can show that the soil was ours where 
the first blood of the war was shed,—that it was not 
within an inhabited country, or, if within such, that the 
inhabitants had submitted themselves to the civil author- 
ity of Texas or of the United States, and that the same 
is true of the site of Fort Brown—then I am for his 
justification. In that case I shall be most happy to re- 
verse the vote I gave the other day. I have a selfish 
motive for desiring that the President may do this—I ex- 
pect to gain some votes, in connection with the war, 
which without his so doing, will be of doubtful propriety 
in my own judgment, but which will be free from doubt 
if he does so. But if he cannot or will not do this,—if on 
any pretense or no pretense he shall refuse or omit it— 
then I shall be fully convinced of what I more than sus- 
pect already—that he is deeply conscious of being in the 
wrong; that he feels the blood of this war, like the blood 
of Abel, is crying to Heaven against him; that originally 
having some strong motive—what, I will not stop now to 
give my opinion concerning—to involve the two countries 
in a war, and trusting to escape scrutiny by fixing the 
public gaze upon the exceeding brightness of military 
glory,—that attractive rainbow that rises in showers of 
blood—that serpent’s eye that charms to destroy,—he 
plunged into it, and has swept on and on till, disappointed 
in his calculation of the ease with which Mexico might 
be subdued, he now finds himself he knows not where. 
How like the half-insane mumblings of a fever dream is 
the whole war part of his last message! At one time 
telling us that Mexico has nothing whatever that we can 
get but territory; at another showing us how we can 
support the war by levying contributions on Mexico. At 
one time urging the national honor, the security of the 
future, the prevention of foreign interference, and even 
the good of Mexico herself as among the objects of the 
war. 


Some of his closest political advisers thought that Lin- 
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coln’s aggressive stand against the war with Mexico was 
bad policy. One of these was, his partner, William H. 
Herndon. To him Lincoln answered: 

“T will stake my life that if you had been in my place 
you would have voted just as I did. Would you have voted 
what you felt and knew to be a lie? I know you would 
not. Would you have gone out of the House—skulked 
the vote? I expect not. If you had skulked one vote, 
you would have had to skulk many more before the end 
of the session. Richardson’s resolutions, introduced be- 
fore I made any move or gave any vote upon the subject, 
make the direct question of the justice of the war; so that 
no man can be silent if he would. You are compelled to 
speak; and your only alternative is to tell the truth 
or a lie. I cannot doubt which you would do.” 

Stephen A. Douglas voiced a not uncommon idea of 
what Lincoln sacrificed in his Mexican stand when, 
in the joint debate at Ottawa, IIl., on August 21, 1858, 
he said: 

“Mr. Lincoln served with me in the legislature in 1836, 
when we both retired, and he subsided, or became sub- 
merged, and he was lest sight of as a public man for 
some years. In 1846, when Wilmot introduced his cele- 
brated proviso, and the Abolition tornado swept over the 
country, Lincoln again turned up as a member of Con- 
gress from the Sangamon district. I was then in the 
Senate of the United States, and was glad to welcome my 
old friend and companion. Whilst in Congress he dis- 
tinguished himself bv his opposition to the Mexican wer, 
taking the side of the common enemy against his owa 


country; and when he returned home he found that the 
indignation of the people followed him everywhere, and 
he was again submerged or obliged to retire into private 
life, forgotten by his former friends.” 

Lincoln’s attitude was trickily stated, as Wilson’s 
is now. In the joint debate at Galesburg, IIl., Octo- 
ber 7, 1858, Douglas said: “He was very severe in Con- 
gress upon the government of the country, when he 
thought that he had discovered that the Mexican war 
was not begun in the right spot, and was therefore unjust. 
He tried very hard to make out that there is something 
very extraordinary in the place where the thing was 
done, and not in the thing itself.” 

In the seventh and last joint debate, at Alton, IIl., 
October 15, 1858, Douglas said: “Ficklin, who had served 
in Congress with him, stood up and told them all he knew 
about it. It was that when George Ashmun, of Massa- 
chusetts, brought forward a resolution declaring the war 
unconstitutional, unnecessary and unjust, Lincoln had 
voted for it. ‘Yes,’ said Lincoln, ‘I did.’ Thus he con- 
fessed that he voted that the war was wrong, that our 
country was in the wrong, and consequently that the 
Mexicans were in the right. That a man who 
takes sides with the common enemy in time of war should 
rejoice in a war being made on me now, is very natural. 
And, in my opinion, no other kind of a man would rejoice 
mit.” 

As in other steps which he took, therefore, throughout 
his life (see page 146), Lincoln in the Mexican matter 
was aggressive for principle, cost what it might. 


INFINITY 


BY CORNELIA STERRETT PENFIELD 


BIG clock-face suddenly flared out from the dusk- 
shrouded tower. The Philosopher stirred with a 
creak of the worn park bench. 

“Night again,” he mused, “night again. Day, night, 
sunshine, rain, love,—hate,—ever since the beginning.” 

The Poet came along a winding path. “How now, 
Brother!” hailed he, and the bench creaked again under a 
double weight. The Poet seldom paused for answer to a 
greeting and now he hurried on to remark, “I’ve got your 
idea. Listen—there came a rap, rap, rapping at my 
door. I saw it for a moment,—me found,—me, the miss- 
ing heir,—limousines, clean shirts, a toothbrush of mine 
own,—and then,—the door whanged open. A postman 
entered. ‘Two cents due,’ auoth he. There! Thank you 
for the inspiration.” 

“Me,—inspire that!” the Philosopher protested. 
“Why ,—” 

The Poet, however, was already iterating, “Of course 
you did. One evening yester-week, you said, ‘I am tired 
of the old philosophies,—let us seek new. I’ve learned 
how. Each morning I turn on my pillow toward the 
window and watch the world sideways,—the milkmen 
driving perpendicularly,—a load of coal falling horizon- 
tally down the chute,—and, !o, I have added a new plane 
to thought!’» That which I have just recited is my 
brain’s version of your great idea.” 

“But that is too awful,” moaned the Philosopher. “I 
shall never attempt to look at things sideways again,— 
they’ll be going on normally, and I’ve no right to seek 
other than a normal view-point, because,—” 

“Yes, you have,” contradicted the Poet, “You’ve ac- 





quired a fresh new angle of observation. You’ve looked 
things straight in the face for century after century, — 
from a normal view-point. They’ve changed,—until this 
time, when they have seemingly stopped changing. Do 
you know why? Because you and I and Sister Law and 
Cousin Science have always been a bit ahead of the 
World, with the Things it has given to life. We have 
been stepping backward as the World has followed,—and 
now we're in danger of being overtaken.” 

“No!” thundered the Philosopher. “We shall never keep 
pace by means of petty trickery,—I was wrong,—there 
must be no silly angle of view that we must seek or be 
discredited,—we must grow,—grow with the other Things, 
—Love, Greed, Hate, Charity,—and that little two- 
thousand-year young Thing we call Love-of-Freedom. 
The Things are as they were,—the World is as it was,— 
but souls are growing! There are some Things that 
shall,—that must, grow with the souls within! Others 
never can. So there is the hope for the World, our 
World, when the soul of Hate, for instance, tries to grow 
out of the weazened old shell that is Hate (and was Hate 
by the altar outside Eden). You and I and the Things 
of Good,—and the very Folk, themselves,—” 

“Perhaps even the weary old World,’ murmured the 
Poet, for once awed, “perhaps its soul might grow with 
the others, if only Hate were gone.” 

“When our souls,—aye, perchance even the World- 
soul—and surely the Folk-souls, grow there’ll be no per- 
pendicular—no horizontal. I was mistaken, Brother 
Poet,—it will be growth toward a perimeter,—the centre 
the soul, and the boundary—infinity.” 
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THE MAN WHO LOST CASTE 


BY ACHMED ABDULLAH 


when the first wave 

of Hindu emigra- 
tion struck the Pacific 
Littoral, I had a little 
Oriental shop down 
Yeslerway, in the city 
of Seattle. My tiny 
show-window was 
crammed with the mel- 
low, scented things of 
the turbaned lands. 
There were rugs and 
laces and shawls from 
many lands, carved 
ivories and soapstones, 
white jade and green 
jade; and finally there 
were a few Hindu gods 
(cursed be all unbe- 
lievers!) and many 
and various daggers, 
bolos and barongs 
and kurkrees and khy- 
berees. 

Then came the day when he walked into my shop, all 
the six foot four of him, straight as a lance at rest, 
bearded, hook-nosed, pink-turbaned, patient-eyed, and 
silken-voiced. He handled with reverence the little pea- 
cock god and the cruel, scissor-like Scinde blade which 
lay on the counter. And so I knew that he was a 
Mahratta and a high-caste. 

He told me that he was the servant of a retired 
Anglo-Indian officer who lived in the Queen Anne’s Addi- 
tion, and Moslim though I am and Mahratta though he 
was, we became friends, even if we could not break bread 
together. 

And then one evening, when spring was white and 
pink, and the night air heavy with the musk of remem- 
brance and homesickness, he told me his story: 

“T am Dajee, the Mahratta. I am a high-caste. The 
peacock is sacred to my clan. We cannot kill that bird, 
and we worship its feathers. 

“Today I serve a beef-eating Englishman, a cannibal of 
the holy cow, though the coral necklace that I wear was 
handed down in our family from the time of my great- 
great-great-grandfather’s great-great-great-grandfather. 

“But who can avoid what is written by Brahma on 
the forehead? Rajahs and ryots are alike subject to 
the sports of Fate. 

“Today I am in a cold land sodden with rain, and once 
I lived in a golden land pregnant with the beam of the 
warm sun. Today I softly obey the voice of the for- 
eigner, though my ancestors were warriors who gave the 
sword when it was red and a land hissing with blood. 

“We are all the brittle toys of Destiny, even I, who am 
Dajee, a Mahratta, a high-caste. 

“My father died when I was little, and there were a 
number of female relatives to feed. Then I borrowed 
forty-five rupees for my marriage. I married the daugh- 
ter of Ranjee when she was tall enough to reach my 
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“And so one day I remembered the strength of my sword- 
arm, and I strangled the jailer” 


waist. But my wife 
fell ill when she was 
still but a child. And 
she sickened and died. 
Then my bullock 
died, and there was 
the interest on the 
loan to be paid; and 
so the Sowear from 
whom I had borrowed 
the money took my 
ancestral farm in the 
Moffusil. 

“Thus was I alone. 

“What should a man 
do? 

“T sat down and 
awaited the words of 
Fate. And Fate spoke. 

“The day after the 
Sowear took the farm, 
some pilgrims with 
crimson banners passed 
through the village, 
and they visited the 
little shrine of Vithal, and in the evening they did bhajan 
before the images. 

“There were clouds in the sky, and the sunset was red. 
And the redness fell on the whirling limbs and on the 
banners and on the feet of the gods and goddesses, and 
everything seemed bathed in a vast sea of blood. And 
the red lights and the wild sound of the bhajan turned 
my head. Madness tugged at my heart-strings. So I 
leapt in and I joined in the dance. 

“They were Mahars, low-castes, filth unspeakable and 
reeking. I was Dajee, the Mahratta, a high-caste. 

:“Thus I lost my caste. 

“T had lost my farm, my bullock, and my wife. I was 
a poor man. And how can a poor man feast the many 
priests? How can a poor man regain his caste? 

“I followed my Karma. I bought a piece of red cloth 
which I tied to a stick. I begged for food, and went 
with the pilgrims on the road to Phandarpur. 

“T shall never forget the first festival—the stifling 
press of worshipers in the temple, the streams coming 
up and down the ghats, the frenzy of the bhajan at 
night, and the image of the languid full moon in the 
water of the river. 

“The pilgrims returned to their own country. But 
what was I to do? Could I return to the Mofussil?— 
I had lost my caste. 

“So I took stick and bowl and lived on alms. I went 
to various Vaishnavite shrines. True I was to the wor- 
ship. Assiduously I repeated the name of Hari, and all 
my thoughts were of release from worldly ambition, and 
of devotion to him. 

“I wandered from the snows of Dhaulagiri to the 
lingams of Ceylon, and then I met the ascetic from 
Kashmere, the worshiper of the Lord Shiva, and I be- 
came his pupil and did bodily penance. 

“Gradually I subdued my body. I submitted to the 
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supreme ordeal of fire. I walked 
barefoot through the white-hot 
charcoal, I uncovered my head to 
the burning fire-bath, and I felt 
not the pain of the body. 

“Only my tortured soul writhed 
with the anguish of my Fate. For 
I was alone and an outcast. 

“T sat in the midday heat during 
the month of pilgrimages, with 
seven fires around me and the sun 
scorching my shaven head, and I 
turned my eyes toward myself and 
meditated on the mysterious way 
which is Life. 

“Then I met the holy man from 
Guzerat who told me that to clear 
my vision and fatten the glebe of 
my understanding, I must do pen- 
ance with the head hanging down- 
ward. I remember well when I started this penance. 

“Tt was in the Grishna season, and behind the western 
mountains the sun was setting, shrouded with layers of 
gloomy clouds tinged with red like fresh-spilt blood. 
One last look I took at mountain and plain, and never 
had the mountains seemed so high, never the plains so 
broad. Then I hang with my head downward and shut 
my eyes. 

“When I opened them, when I saw it all upside down, 
the sight was marvelous beyond description. The blue 
hills had lost their struggling height and were a deep, 
mysterious, swallowing void. Against them the sky 
stood out, bold, sharp, intense, like a range of hills of 
translucent sardonyx and aquamarine, immeasurably 
distant; and the fringe of clouds at the base of the sky 
seemed a lake of molten amber with billows of tossing, 
sacrificial fire. 

“After the penace I went on pilgrimage to the Seven 
Holy rivers of Hindustan, and I sat in cells in lonely 
shrines, gazing myself into stupefaction. And so, when I 
thought that I had freed my soul of fleshly desires, I 
joined holy mendicants of many degrees. 

“But I found the holy men to be quarrelsome and 
jealous, greedy and lustful, kiss- 
ing today the feet of the many- 
armed gods and tomorrow killing 
men and poisoning cattle: each fol- 
lowing his own Fate, toward the 
bad or toward the good. 

“So what was the use of fighting 
against Fate? 

“Then I met the Christian teach- 
er, and he explained to me the sys- 
tem of his religion. I began to 
wonder if his was the right way, 
and so I got work on the railway 
so as to be able to watch the 
Christians. But I found them as 
gross and as carnal as all the 
others, and I saw no worship at all, 








“Also I spoke to the Christian 
teacher of having lost my caste. 
But he was angry and said that 
caste does not exist. Decidedly, he 
was a gray-minded son of an owl, 
of no understanding. And I left 
him. 

“Then I became very despondent 
and hated Life. And I took to 
ganja smoking. And then, since I 
had lost my god, my wife, my 
farm, my bullock, and my caste, I 
stole. 

“Several times I was convicted, 
and finally, two years ago, I got a 
long sentence in jail.” 

The Mahratta stopped in the 


“I begged for food, and went with the recital of his tale and looked 
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straight into the distance. So I 
asked him: 

“A long sentence in jail? But you are here, in America.” 

Calmly he lit a fresh cigarette and replied: 

“Why, yes. I am here. I followed my Fate. 

“And so one day I remembered the strength of my 
sword-arm, and I strangled the jailer, and I took ship, 
and so I am here. : 

“What was Ito do? In killing the jailer I but followed 
my Karma, and in gurgling out his last breath under the 
clutch of my hands, he but followed his. There is neither 
right nor wrong. All is Karma. 

“T am Dajee, the Mahratta, and a high-caste. The 
peacock is sacred to my clan. But I work for the beef- 
ating foreigner in this cold land. 

“In this incarnation Fate stole my caste, so what is 
it to me where and how I live? 

“When I walk through the streets in the evening I 
think of the many ways of release which I tried and 
found to be vain, and of what will be the end, and what 
will be my next life. 

“It comforts me to think that as in this life I do not 
remember the incidents of my last, so in the next one this 
life will be forgotten. 

“For memory is of the body, and not of the soul. 

“Once I spoke to the Englishman 
for whom I work, but he wishes 
to live again as the same being 
after death. For he is a Chris- 
tian. 

“But why? 

“To remember that I am myself 
for one lifetime has oppressed me. 
To be the same being in another 
life would be worse than the tor- 
ments of the ruru worm. 

“To remember oneself forever 
and ever, with no chance of for- 
getting, is a thought too horrible 
for the mind to endure. 

“So what should I do? 

“TI follow the way of my Karma. 
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WHAT WOULD LINCOLN SAY 
TODAY? 


In these critical days, when the United States is facing crises both in Europe and in Mexico, we hear the question 
raised, “What would Lincoln say today, if he were in President Wilson’s place?” On this and the following 
pages a number of well-known Americans have answered this question 


JOSEPHUS DANIELS 


Secretary of the Navy 


F MR. LINCOLN were today carrying the burden of 

the Presidency of the United States, I am sure that he 
would be the same Lincoln he was in the weeks before 
the war between the states. He would be very conserva- 
tive and firm; he would nct be a jingo; patience, that 
greatest of Christian virtues, would be his to a marked 
degree. He would not need to be urged on to do the 
right thing, nor could he be stampeded into doing the 
wrong thing. He did not want war, and he was belabored 
in those days for not throwing the country into war. 
Today he would be met by conflicting and abusive 
opinions, but he would bide his time as he did fifty-five 
years ago, and if the time came to strike he would do 
as he did then, strike hard—but never with malice. Mr. 
Lincoln had great and serious international problems to 
meet. He met them firmly, but not in a blatant or per- 
emptory manner. Confronted today with submarine prob- 
lems, for instance, he would meet them with positive- 
ness, but not in the “do this or don’t do that before 
breakfast tomorrow morning” manner. One cannot im- 
agine Mr. Lincoln as a blustering Mr. President. 

There have been three critical periods very similar to 
each other before our people and their chosen chief ex- 
ecutives. Mr. Lincoln was urged and urged hastily to 
take up arms against the South. He did not do it until 
the crisis came. Mr. McKinley was roundly abused be- 
cause he moved with great conservatism before inter- 
vening for the protection of Cuba. He did not want war 
if war could possibly be avoided with honor. When war 
became inevitable, Mr. McKinley met the responsibil- 
ity. President Wilson has keeen going through the same 
experience as his predecessors and with the same patience, 
courage and firmness. He, too, has beeen criticized for 
not rushing into war, and he, too, does not want war, 
but if war ever does ensue, he will not be found wanting. 
And so, if Mr. Lincoln were to have the determining voice 
in the nation’s procedure today, he would be the self- 
same contained, quiet man that he was when in the 
’sixties he warded off for weeks and weeks the jingoes 
who thought they wanted war quickly. He would be 
composed now as he was then; slow to anger; he would 
refrain from answering in the language of his critics; 
he would have as his greatest ideal the best interests of 
all the people and would not be swayed by popular pas- 
sion and prejudice. The country would be safe, as it 
now is with Mr. Wilson occupying the responsible posi- 
tion Mr. Lincoln occupied fifty-five years ago. 


FRANKLIN K. LANE 


Secretary of the Interior 


Y RIGHT to call myself an American does not 
turn upon what America has done for me, but 
what I have done for it. If I have made it richer, if I 


have made its life more wholesome, if I have given to it 
a boy or a girl who loves it, if I have shown that I am 
loyal to the ideals of freedom and justice which it repre- 
sents, I have the right to call myself an American. The 
test of my Americanism is the way I look at things with 
relation to the present and the future of this country. 


JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS 


Senator from Mississippi 


RESIDENT Lincoln’s handling of the Alabama case 
Pi: the Civil War is recommended to President Wilson 
as a pattern for managing the pending controversy be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain over inter- 
ferences with American commerce. Bear and forbear 
until a cooler time comes, he counsels, as Lincoln did 
during the Civil War, and the result of the Alabama 
claims proved him to be right in doing it. Whatever 
damage sounds in money or in merchandise can be cured 
by money, but a wise government may at times well 
procrastinate and postpone in order that the appeal for 
reparation and indemnity may be made to 4 cooler court, 
a cooler jury, to a people, who, after the war is over and 
the high feeling of war has subsided, are capable of con- 
sidering things impartially from the standpoint purely of 
the demands of justice. 

I would lodge my protest, and I would uphold the prin- 
ciples of international law and the rights of neutrals until 
a proper day of reckoning came under our treaties and 
under general international law, rather than fight about 
money, if the sole cause of the quarrel were either money 
or base merchandise. I would wait until the people had 
become sober and cool, and then I would accomplish 
about what the United States government did in the ease 
of the Geneva award. Abraham Lincoln and Seward 
and the men other than Seward who were advising Abra- 
ham Lincoln, did not push the matter just at that time, 
but when the proper time came they did push it. All 
quarrels about money can be cured with money, and all 
delay in curing them with money is measured by universal 
agreement by a rate of interest. 

Whatever a man may think of him, there is in the 
White House at this time one who has deep vision, long 
vision, and that means historic,educated vision and tender 
vision—by which I mean a vision which, after it sees and 
before it advises action, considers thoughtfully not only 
American humanity but humanity all over the world. 


HOKE SMITH 


Senator from Georgia 


F ABRAHAM LINCOLN were in the White House 
today he would insist that belligerents respect the 
neutral rights of citizens of the United States. He would 
repudiate the charge that during the Civil War he 
authorized the blockading of a neutral port or permitted 
the navy to act upon any line of conduct which could 
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honestly be presented as a precedent for the manner in 
which Great Britain now suppresses the shipment of 
their innocent merchandise by citizens of neutral coun- 
tries through neutral ports to belligerents. 

The order of blockade issued by President Lincoln 
was limited to the Rio Grande. In the Peterhof case 
the Supreme Court called attention to the fact that the 
order to blockade stopped at the Rio Grande, and that 
innocent commerce could pass into the Confederate States 
through Matamoras free from any interference by the 
United States. The continuous voyage rule, as laid down 
by Great Britain before the Civil War and as laid down 
by the national government, during the Civil War, has 
no connection whatever with the issue today between the 
United States and Great Britain. The continuous voyage 
doctrine as laid down by Great 
Britain was with reference to 
her colonies, and limited to 
them, and does not touch our 
issue. 


FRANK GREENE 
Representative from Vermont 


HE native born citizen of 

the United States of Ameri- 
ca that can tell the country just 
what Abraham Lincoln would 
do if he were in the White 
House today (and would do it 
himself) is the very man the 
Republican party is looking for 
to take its nomination for the 
presidency next June. 

The proposition is so purely 
an academic speculation so 
far as I am concerned, there- 
fore, that the privilege of writ- 
ing anything at all about it must be regarded as simply 
affording an opportunity for several thousands of us 
that are not Abraham Lincolns to compare our minds 
about something that is not going to happen. It may 
perhaps furnish innocent amusement to us to see how 
clumsily we grope to materialize a majestic spirit of half 
a century ago to whose benign influence the nation’s 
heart still hopes ever to respond. But its only practical 
value, after all—in the clamor and turmoil of present 
day social unrest and political antagonisms, at a time 
when all too many millions of unknown toilers in civiliza- 
tion-building are sensible only of yoke-galled shoulders 
and do not estimate the priceless total weight of good 
works for humanity that is all the while surely being 
borne by them,—is to make us pause to take fresh en- 
couragement and quickened hopes from the inspiring ex- 
ample and fragrant memory of the plain man’s noblest 
martyr in our own time. 

In such reverential mood, therefore, I might venture 
to suggest that, if Abraham Lincoln were President to- 
day he would not theorize very much. He would not see 
the world and the men and women in it through the mul- 
lioned window of the ancient scholar’s shadowed cloister 
or interpret life and living from a moldy vellum scroll 
chained, like his own mind, to the desk. He, too, had 
wrestled with life’s ugliest physical problems in the wild- 
erness, and had walked with men that were doing the 
same as he. He would not fail to remember that the first 
reason for being of our federal government was based 
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upon the plain, matter-of-fact necessity for self-preserva- 
tion, both in a physical and an ecomonic sense, just the 
very same necessity that our cave and jungle ancestors 
used to understand in their crude way and that may have 
altered in degree, but never in kind, since their time. The 
counsel of this experience he carried with him to the 
White House and it was his monitor all through the criti- 
cal period in the nation’s history that found him there, 
notwithstanding the theories of idealists and projects of 
visionaries that were thrust upon him from every side. 
He did not even attempt to invest the emancipation of 
slaves with any high moral or religious color. He rec- 
ognized the stubborn fact that slavery existed under the 
constitution and that, whatever his natural personal ab- 
horrence of such a system, the problem before him was, 
first and foremost, to preserve 
the union, with slavery or with- 
out it. The elementary prob- 
lems in the ceaseless, remorse- 
less struggle for physical exist- 
ence of men and nations would 
appeal to him today as the up- 
permost factors in statecraft, I 
think. He would not permit 
any notion that he or his coun- 
trymen had an inspired spirit- 
ual mission to perform in the 
world to blind him to the fact 
that they must have bread for 
their bellies and raiment for 
their backs if they would hope 
to survive as an organized so- 
ciety or nation with any mission 
whatever for anybody. I do 
not think he would depart far 
from elementary first principles 
in his statecraft, because he 
would realize that a nation only 
127 years old, and founded upon a new proposition in 
civil government rejected and opposed by most of man- 
kind, at that, is a pretty youthful society as this hoary 
old world reckons things, and must needs hang to the go- 
cart of elementary first principles for a while until it is 
quite sure it is called by any duty to try to walk all over 
the globe alone and mind any business but its own. I 
think he would feel that world-wide spiritual missions 
would all come, if at all, when the time might be ripe for 
them—after we had set our own house in order and were 
sure of its foundations. 

I do not think he would bring to the White House 
theories that must find simply “counterfeit pre “entment,” 
not actual realization, in law. I do not think he would ig- 
nore conditions as they are or treat them as merely 
psyschological, or that he would try to spell a nation’s 
“prosperity” or a people’s “ physical comfort” out of a 
school book or search for them in any table of economic 
logarithms already prepared for use for any and all 
classes of men. 

I think he would despise that consistency that is the 
“hobgoblin of small minds,” to be sure, but that he would 
not be so afraid of hobgoblins that haunt the right of way 
of single-track minds where wrecks have frequently oc- 
curred, and that most of the time he would start out with 
a train of thought that was scheduled for a definite 
destination and that ultimately got there without having 
to rip any planks out of political platforms in order to 
make improvised culverts over imaginary washouts. I 
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think that there would not be much uncertainty about 
his time-card, as a general thing, and that social order 
and business might depend upon it to land them where it 
advertised to take them in the first place, or find the 
trip cancelled before it was begun. I judge of this 
by these words from his famous reply to Horace Greeley 
in 1862: “I shall try to correct errors when shown to be 
errors, and I shall adopt new views as fast as they shall 
appear to be true views.” Somehow that impresses me 
as echoing with great vigor the definition of true consist- 
ency laid down by St. Paul: “Prove all things; hold fast 
to that which is good.” I do not think Abraham Lincoln 
would attempt to prove so many things that he would lose 
sight of much good that should be held fast. 

I do not think Abraham Lincoln would be impatient 
under criticism. He might silently grieve under it, as, 
indeed, we know his lonely soul often did. But I doubt 
if he would explode under it, and I know he would not 
whimper under it. He would not, for instance, after 
possibly having made a mistake that had cost a score 
of human lives, break in upon the public ceremonial of 
funeral tribute to the sacrifice of those lives with an 
appeal for sympathy for himself. 

I do not think Abraham Lincoln would be other than a 
candid man in his relations with the great people that he 
served or the great party that he was leading for that ser- 
vice. I think he could not possibly be other than frank 
and disingenuous, or that he could possibly press upon 
his party in Congress a policy the full nature and pur- 
pose of which he had not carefully and completely ex- 
plained to those whom he asked to frame it and also to 
the great people for whose welfare, in whose name, and by 
whose authority it was proposed that the thing be done. 

I do not think Abraham Lincoln today would be unap- 
proachable by the common man. I do not mean merely 
the boon of personal presentation in the White House. I 
mean that Abraham Lincoln would find time an occasion 
suitable to the public business and compatible with its 
demands upon himself, to listen to the voices of the mass- 
es of the people that often did not find their way to his 
ear through distinctively official representative channels. 
I do not think Abraham Lincoln would like to go without 
frequent heart-to-heart counsels with the chosen leaders 
of his party. He probably would not agree with all of 
them, but he would find a gracious way more likely to 
leave that difference of opinion not a rankling wound but 
a bond of mutual confidence and understanding among 
fair-minded men. 

But, after all is said, it is the Abraham Lincoln of retro- 
spect, the martyr President in the mellow light and after 
glow of the softening perspective of half a century, that 
we are asked in fancy to see in the White House now— 
not the human being that our fathers saw there. To them 
he was in truth very human, with faults and weaknesses, 
with moods and doubts, like any and all of us today. 
But in the course of time and experience with their leaders 
in all walks of life, men learn to judge of them by the law 
of averages, and him they found so far above the average 
that the multitude took comfort in their abiding faith in 
his great honest heart and patient soul. Reincarnated to- 
day, Abraham Lincoln’s mid-nineteenth century mind 
would have to be taught to understand even the electric 
light by which these faltering lines about him are maybe 


read. It is only his sweetly sympathetic soul, resolute 
spirit, keenly appreciative mentality, and consecrated 
purpose that can ever abide in the White House again to 
any public use. 

In reading these lines over before sending them before 
the editorial judgment seat, I notice that for some rea- 
son or other I have dwelt almost entirely upon what 
Abraham Lincoln would not do.” What genius may have 
guided the fancy and the pen in such direction only, when 
the whole boundless realm of speculation as to what he 
could do if he wanted to was open to them, I cannot say 
for sure. Perhaps it was because Presidents sometimes try 
to do too much, and that maybe the most precious con- 
tribution to the healthy progress of our government insti- 
tutions Abraham Lincoln might make today would be 
at least to let a few of the laws of nature take their own 
course. 

In times like these when that part of mankind that is 
not at war to kill each other is in no less bitter strife over 
attempts to fix and enforce arbitrary standards by which 
each other shall live, there is always grave need of a Pres- 
ident whose philosophy of statecraft is born of real ex- 
perience of life and living among real men in a real world, 
and realizes that, in order to “live and let live,” civiliza- 
tion must painfully, toilsomely, sometimes bloodily work 
out its own destiny, and cannot expect to have much of 
that destiny made out of hand for it by any executive 
rescript or the fiat of law. 


CHARLES SPALDING THOMAS 


Senator from Colorado 


AUGHT as a child, during the Civil War, to abhor 

the very name of Lincoln, when I came to manhood 
it was to regard him as the greatest of Presidents. I am 
of the opinion from my reading of his life and character 
that the same patient wisdom and capacity for successful- 
ly meeting crises, however great, would characterize his 
administration of the nation’s affairs if he were alive and 
in the White House today. That policy would arouse, as 
it did when he was here, much passion and opposition, 
finding expression in bitter criticism and personal abuse 
which, unfortunately, is one result among a free people of 
executive action whether the occasion for it be moment- 
ous or trivial. In other words, I think there is a parallel- 
ism between what Mr. Lincoln did and refrained from do- 
ing with what Mr. Wilson has done and refrains from 
doing, and that this parallelism will continue to the next 
generation, whose judgment will be quite as favorable to 
Mr. Wilson as that which has long ago been ungrudgingly 
conceded to Mr. Lincoln. 

Mr. Lincoln’s conduct of the war, coupled with his 
foreign policy, made him intensely unpopular in the win- 
ter of 63 and ’64, so much so that the opposition to his 
renomonation assumed organized form. Both he himself 
and his friends believed that he probably could not be re- 
elected. We see the same opposition, although not or- 
ganized, and hear the same predictions about Mr. Wilson, 
but unless the latter should encounter something wholly 
unexpected, I feel confident that he, like Mr. Lin- 
coln, will the second time command the approval of his 
countrymen and be continved for another term in the 
control of the nation’s affairs. 
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When Abraham Lincoln was steering the ship of state this magazine supported him. W@ Wil: 


It is now a little too 
late to call him “well- 
meaning,” “incompe- 
tent,” “a mere joker,” 
because it is general 
conviction that he is no 
man’s puppet; that he 
listens respectfully to 
his cabinet and then acts 
from his own convic- 
tions; that by his calm 
and cheerful tempera- 
ment, by his shrewd in- 
sight, his _ practical 
sagacity, his undaunted 
patience, his profound 
faith in the people and 
in their cause, he is 
peculiarly fitted for his 
solemn and responsible 
office. Nor is it likely 
that the people who 
elected him when he was 
comparatively unknown 
will discard him _be- 
cause . . ._ he has 
steadily grown in popu- 
lar love and confidence. 

—Harper’s Weekly, 
March 5, 1864. 
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4 The personal character of the It is clear that under no circumstances 

i President is the rock upon which whatever could the policy of a man like ‘ 

Bi the opposition is wrecked. It the President be altogether agreeable to { 
‘i: dashes against him and his ad- them (his critics). It will be a more cau- 
| ninistration, hissing and venom- tious and patient policy than they ap- 

ous, but falls back again baffled. prove. 

—Harper’s Weekly, Oct. 15, 1864. \ —Harper’s Weekly, May 7, 1864. H 
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AWM ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


him. W@ Wilson’s problems resemble those of Lincoln. Read the following in the light of today 


Si ag 


On this day President 
Lincoln enters upon his 
second term amidst the 
benedictions of all loyal 
citizens of the United 
States. No man in any 
office at any period of 
our history has been so 
tried as he, and no man 
has ever shown himself 
more faithful to a great 
duty. His temperament, 
his singular sagacity, his 
inflexible honesty, his 
patient persistence, his 
clear comprehension of 
the scope of the war and 
of the character and 
purpose of the American 
people, have not only 
enabled him to guide 
the country safely in its 
most perilous hour, but 
have endeared him for- 
ever to the popular 
heart. 

—Harper’s Weekly, 

March 11, 1865. 
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| They fill the air with grumblings and growl- Party hate has dashed itself to pieces against his 
1 ings, and the newspapers with insinuations, and spotless patriotism. Friendly impatience has long 
‘ when they have done all they can to depress and since hushed its hot criticisms. Foreign skepticism 
| discourage the popular heart, they sigh and and affected contempt at length recognize in him a 
groan with renewed vigor at the want of per- purely characteristic representative of that America 
sistence which the public displays. which conquers by good sense and moral fidelity. 

—Harper’s Weekly, February 25, 1865. 4 —Harper’s Weekly, March 11, 1865 
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RUSSIAN ART AND 


HE Russian Ballet was not only cen- 

sured but censored—‘caviared” in 
Russian newspaper style—and America 
considered its morals safe—even if per- 
haps not sound. Kings and queens had 
seen this ballet, without so much as the 
batting of an eyelash, nay, even with evi- 
dent pleasure. One might have supposed it 
safe for the self-respecting citizens of lib- 
eral-minded America to follow in those 
royal footsteps. 

On the surface all seemed well. What 
could be more acceptable to the New York 
artistic palate than a blowout in a harem 
—the charm of which was doubly guaran- 
teed by the masterly, gorgeous settings de- 
signed by Bakst—that wonderful “Russian” 
artist! “Thamar,” too, a counterpart al- 
most to “Schéhérazade,” was another ballet 
predestined to popularity. That consisted 
of a pink tea in the castle of a Caucasian 
queen, endowed by nature (and no doubt 
by native auxiliaries) with a marvelous 
beauty. To her secluded house, the story 
runs, she would lure each day some unsus- 
pecting passerby of the unfair sex, give him 
the time of his life for a few hours, and 
then chuck him off a cliff into the rocky 
river below, while she set a trap for the 
next one—a delectable legend to say the 
least. Americans have judged favorably of 
the ballet in imitation of it. Seeing 
things is so much more fine than reading 
them. 

This is what Russian art with its slogan 
“art for life’s sake,” has produced—this is 
the climax of the great spiritual uplift that 
our morals are to get from the contact with 
the youngest and strongest country of 
Europe—this is the real thing! If this is 
so, we must have much in common with our 
faraway bearish brothers. However, there 
is one difference between us—the Russians 
can stand all of “L’Apres-midi d’un Faune” 
or even all of “Schéhérazade.” When they 
accept an idea they are frankly and fear- 
lessly willing to follow it to its logical artis- 
tic conclusion. But we, after accepting the 
idea, whatever it may be, suddenly get 
squeamish at a detail, call in the police and 
ery, “Halt! hang the Nymph’s shirt up an- 
other way!” or “Make the eunuchs watch 
their steps!” And perhaps this difference 
between us goes deeper than it would seem 
on the surface. Perhaps our hypocritical 
prudery grows out of our belief in “better 
late than never”’—“never too late to mend” 
or some such rubber stamp—or perhaps we 
haven’t yet had enough of the Bakst at- 
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THE POLICE FORCE 


mosphere to become innoculated—perhaps 
we should wear poison gas masks. Unless 
we have a predilection for a “perfumed 
death”’— 4 la D’Annunzio—we might do 
well to go out between the acts and breathe 
some pure air. Possibly this is what the 
Russians do, to save their souls from eter- 
nal perdition. It would seem that they 
must have something to fall back on. 

Without undue partiality for things Rus- 
sian it seems to me that one might push a 
little farther into the realm of life and art 
in Russia without endangering our moral 
welfare. Perilous as this undertaking at 
first blush may seem, still its hardships 
might be counterbalanced by possible bene- 
fits. Of course some may not just care for 
Turgenief’s style of writing or never crack 
a smile over Gogol’s stories. You never can 
tell just whose point of view will strike a 
snag in Tolstoy’s books, or whose human 
sympathies are so kindly and broad, so en- 
lightened that he will not lose himself in 
the seemingly impenetrable gloom of Dos- 
toyefsky’s works. Others still, whose ac- 
customed surroundings have left little of the 
mystical in their lives or religion, may be 
cloyed by the so-called “pleasant religios- 
ity” of the Russian peasant. 

But there will still be a few left—a mod- 
est minority perhaps—who will appreciate 
what Russia really is and means. They, 
it is to be hoped, will be the ones to dis- 
cover what Russians and Americans really 
have in common—a breadth of conception 
and thought as wide as their steppes and 
our prairies. If we take any pride in 
our civilization and still find so much 
that is mutual between ourselves and Rus- 
sia, we may yet live to learn that Russia 
is not as bad as Bakst paints her. And, 
if by some strange turn of the Wheel of 
Destiny some of her morals should be 
grafted onto our own—should it happen to 
be a branch of that sweet, open kindliness 
of theirs—we would hardly be the losers 
by the deal. Moreover, were our life, 
which has grown so harsh in many ways, - 
to be softened by it—we might even con- 
sider that something had been added to 
us. 
But this is of course all conjecture. The 
Ballet would hardly put anyone on this 
track. To find it we must go so far as to 
step over the dead bodies of the last scene 
of “Schéhérazade”—and is there anyone who 
would go to such an extreme? As D’An- 
nunzio would say, “Forse che si—forse che 
no!!” E. K. R. 
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ALIKE IN ONLY ONE RESPECT 














In “The Eternal Magdalene” 
Miss Lucile Watson made a 
social outcast seem upright. 
In “The Fear Market” her 
new task is to make a so- 
cial leader seem interesting 

















EACH HAS CREATED 
A POPULAR HEROINE 






















Miss Mary Nash’s part in 
“Major Barbara” consisted 
chiefly in being hit in the 
eye by a rowdy. She has 
now given up Shaw, and ap- 
pears in “The Ohio Lady” 




















Emily Stevens has made 
“The Unchastened Woman” 
“An Uninterrupted Success” 


The broad comedy of Mrs. 
Fiske’s new play, “Erstwhile 
Susan,’ will probably, even for 
the lowbrow, atone for its in- 
telligence and its originality 


Photo of Miss Rambeau by the McClure 
Studios; other photos by White 














Miss Marjorie Rambeau is 
a talented actress. She also 
appears in “Sadie Love” 











G. O. P.: “Guess Pll keep the lively little feller, and drown the others”’ 





ON TEACHING HISTORY 


BY WARREN BARTON BLAKE 


IGHTLY or wrongly, one does not look to meetings 
of learned societies for very much in the nature 
of constructive work. And yet, at the recent ses- 

sion of the American Historical Association in Wash- 
ington the committee on “The Definition of the His- 
tory Course” made its first report, which, taken in 
consideration with the past and projected work of 
its members, is regarded by forward-looking students 
of history as the most important step taken by teachers 
of history in a great many years. The committee on the 
Definition of the History Course is expected to recom- 
mend a new basis for history instruction in our secondary 
schools. In the past, lessons in history have too often 
been lessons in Greek history, Roman history, or Ameri- 
can history, and nothing more. Each story of a nation— 
Greece or Rome, Britain or America—has been kept 
boxed in a water-tight compartment. Many a high-school 
boy never gave a thought to what happened in Greece 
after the battle of Salamis, or in Italy after the Goths 
and Vandals wreaked their worst against an empire grown 
pacifist and soft. They conceive of European history as 
one vast blank between the date when their Roman his- 
tory waved them good-by and the year 1492, when Gen- 
oese Columbus set sail. In many a college, students learn 
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nothing at all of French history since 1815—though per- 
haps they are taught a few facts about the great revo- 
lution and Napoleon. One reason why most Americans 
have been dazed by the heroism of France’s réle since 
August 3, 1914, is that for them the outstanding facts in 
all French history have been St. Bartholomew’s Day and 
the Reign of Terror. It is significant that the present 
war obliges teachers of history to overhaul their methods. 
The modernists among them believe that American boys 
and girls ought to be taught something about republican 
France and the unification and aggrandisement of Ger- 
many under Bismarck and his successors. 

Teaching history to inexperienced and often incurious 
minds is no easy task if something more is meant than 
names and dates. One of the discouraging factors is the 
lack of agreement among the historians and critics as to 
whether history is a philosophy, an art, or a science; as 
to whether or not the nation can fairly be studied ac- 
cording to the same principles as a living organism. But 
perhaps that disagreement is, to agile minds, less dis- 
couraging than stimulating. May history teachers suc- 
ceed in stimulating their pupils also, and may they give 
them some useful conception of the oneness of all expevi- 
ence, of the inter-relation of all historical happenings! 
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TOP SPEED INDOORS 


BY HERBERT REED 


the happy faculty of gathering under one roof the 

best amateur athletes in the country, whether 
sprinters, distance men, jumpers or weight throwers. It 
is almost a safe wager that some record will be beaten, 
or at least equaled, and it is also a safe wager that every 
man who has had anything to do with the building up of 
track sports will be on hand. The Millrose meet draws 
competitors from the Pacific Coast, from Chicago, and, 
indeed, from every athletic centre. Howard Drew came 
all the way from California to reestablish himself as the 
premier American sprinter. Incidentally he equaled the 
indoor record, beating such good men as Roy Morse, who 
has cut quite a wide swath in the east, and Joe Loomis, of 
Chicago. Loomis, I think, is more at home on an outdoor 
track. Seventy yards is a little too short for him, and 
the board floor is hardly fitted to his stride. 


Tie Millrose Athletic Association seems to have 


HE Rodman Wanamaker trophy went to J. W. Over- 

ton, of Yale, who ran one of the best judged races 
at the difficult distance of a mile and a half that I have 
ever seen. For the major part of the race he was in last 
position, but it was evident that he had his field nicely 
gaged. This man, I think, is a really great runner. He 
has an easy, natural stride, remarkable judgment of pace, 
and the courage at the finish that is born in a man and 
cannot be taught. Overton is the cross-country cham- 
pion. In the Millrose meet he was matched against some 
of the best middle distance men in the Metropolitan cir- 
cuit. Mike Devanney, Sid Leslie and Willie Gordon 
made a hot race of it, and their fast pacing forced the 
Yale man to an indoor record, although the distance is 
so unusual that the new figures probably will seldom be 
attacked. 


AVE CALDWELL, of the Boston A. A., and former- 

ly of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, and 
Cornell, in which institution he had the benefit of the 
clever coaching of Jack Moakley, accounted for the spe- 
cial event at 600 yards. This was not unexpected, for 
Caldwell has developed his natural ability to make a 
rush for the tape impressively. The Bostonian has won 
so many races in the last Jap that he can hardly any 
longer be classed as a “surprise finisher.” 


HE handicapper apparently was as much in awe of 

George Goulding, the wonderful Canadian walker, 
as the rest of the populace, for he gave away so many 
seconds to Eddie Renz, the American champion, who, by 
the way, is not such a poor walker himself, that the 
Canadian could not get home in the lead. For some rea- 
son or other walking has not been popular in the time 
between the days of Eddie Lange, Boercheling and 
Lloyd Collis, and the advent of men like Goulding, Renz 
and Remer. I confess to a liking for the walking game, 
and sincerely hope that it will get a fresh start. I doubt 
if any follower of track sports will ever forget some of 
the performances of Samuel Liebgold at Travers Island 
—Sammy usually being on scratch and therefore to be 
“rooted” for as Goulding is today. There is more time 
in which _ \ get thoroughly worked up over a mile walk 


than an? @run. And when one has a chance to see the 
ck $2 


present day walkers, who are by no means the contortion- 
ists that were so prominent in the old intercollegiate 
meets, one gets, 1 think, a new appreciation of one of 
the best competitive sports in existence. 


EAN LE BARON R. BRIGGS, of Harvard, is in 

type again with a little constructive criticism of 
amateur sport. Anything that the good Dean has to say 
cannot fail to help sport even outside of Harvard. There 
is one statement of his, however, that can hardly go un- 
challenged. It is as follows: “It is the hope of the com- 
mittee to avoid those bickerings, which, magnified by 
the press, have from time to time aroused unfriendly 
feeling.” As a matter of cold fact there has never been 
any unfriendly feeling of the Harvard-Yale or Harvard- 
Princeton or Yale-Princeton stamp that was “magnified” 
by “the press.” The poor old “press” simply had to re- 
port various misunderstandings between graduates. Hav- 
ing a speaking acquaintance with a few of the myrmidons 
of the “press” who are mainly interested in college ath- 
leties, I think I can say for them that they are only 
too glad to support Dean Briggs in every way they can, 
or, for that matter, any other forthright man. 


ITH the eall for candidates at the University of 

Pennsylvania, the rowing season is really under 
way. Work on the machines seems to be of more im- 
portance in the east that in the west. Climate may have 
something to do with it, but I think the Coast crews make 
a mistake when they slight the work on the machines. 
I doubt if the followers of the intercollegiate regatta on 
the Hudson have ever seen better material than manned 
the shells of the Leland Stanford Jr. University, but 
that same material, it seems to me, would be closer to 
winning if the preparation dated back a trifle, and if Mr. 
Guerena, the coach, would get his men started on the 
machines. Stanford will be very welcome again on the 
Hudson, and followers of one of the best sports there is 
will approve of the meeting between Princeton and Har- 
vard. One of the most attractive races of the season will 
be that between Columbia, Princeton, Pennsylvania and 
the Navy, for the Childs Cup, this time on the Schuylkill 
river course, one of the best in the country, from both the 
spectator’s and the oarsman’s view-point. This year 
there will be more intercollegiate racing than ever in the 
past, which is an unmixed blessing. Thanks to men like 
Guy Nickalls, at Yale, and Dr. Spaeth at Princeton, 
rowing is no longer a grind. 


RINCETON’S hockey seven this year looks like a 

good one. It is made up largely of veterans, and 
these veterans St. Paul’s School boys. So far I have seen 
it in action only once, but the team impressed me as get- 
ting a better start than it did last season. The combina- 
tion play shows vast improvement, and I doubt if the 
positions of the men will have to be shifted often. Pea- 
cock again is the star, but he is well supported by the 
two Humphreys, who are among the best ever turned out 
at Concord. Yale was no match for the Tigers in the 
early season games, and there will have to be rapid im- 
provement at New Haven if the Elis are to be in the 
hunt with Princeton, Harvard and Dartmouth. 
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OSEPH CONRAD’S new 

book, Within the Tides, is 
made up of four short stories. 
Of these “The Partner” and 
“Because of Dollars” seem 
most typical of Conrad, and 
best. Both of them have that 
curious combination of de- 
tachment and irony that 
makes Conrad so pleasantly 
baffling to those who would 
analyze him. 

The other two stories are 
“The Planter of Malata” and 
“The Inn of the Two Witch- 
es.” Both are good tales, but 
only that. Any talented 
writer could have told them. 
The Conrad lover will regret 
the time spent over them. 
However, two real Conrad 
stories make the book a bargain. The initiate will. feel, 
in the two stories first referred to, the same strong charm 
of Nostromo and Lord Jim. And the man to whom 
Conrad is still a gold name on blue covers may have his 
interest quickened by the very shortness of the tales. 


T IS often difficult to determine where personality 
leaves off and artistry begins—or vice versa. Particu- 
larly is this true in a small volume of Verses, by Adelaide 
Crapsey. 
sixth year, leaving behind her a little collection of fragile 
poems. They were written when she knew that death 
was approaching; yet there is no grimness. Rather, charm. 
The poems are chiefly of a decorative nature—for in- 
stance, the “Cinquains,” a five-line form that is quite her 
own. Niagara, “seen on a night in November,” is typical: 
How frail 
Above the bulk 
Of crashing water hangs, 
Autumnal, evanescent, wan, 
The moon. 
Like Gray and Collins, Adelaide Crapsey left an “im- 
mortal residue” of scanty proportions. But what there is 
must entitle her to rank as an exquisite artist. 


O HELP in the work of relieving the children made 

destitute by the war, Mrs. Edith Wharton has gath- 
ered together The Book of the Homeless. There have been 
several similar volumes compiled since the war began, but 
none of them represents a collection of more permanent in- 
terest. Among the English authors who have contributed 
papers are Joseph Conrad, John Galsworthy, Henry 
James, Thomas Hardy and William Butler Yeats. Of 
Frenchmen there are Rostand, Hervieu, Bourget—to- 
gether with Verhaeren and Maeterlinck. America is rep- 
resented by William Dean 





Miss Crapsey died recently in her thirty- ~ 


. L. GEORGE, author 
of that fine novel, 
The Second Blooming, has 
just published a story called 
The Stranger’s Wedding, in 
which a young Englishman of 
the comfortable-income class 
marries the daughter of a 
London washerwoman. The 
husband believes he can edu- 
cate his wife up to any social 
event, but the results do not 
bear out his confidence. Mr. 
George handles with sym- 
pathy a story alternately 
pathetic, satiric and broadly 
humorous. 

The reader’s sympathies 
are almost evenly divided be- 
tween the two protagonists, 
but probably most male read- 
ers will feel that the wife might have become as accom- 
plished a lady as could be desired, if only her husband 
had been more patient. Alas, poor husband! For him 
bad taste is the unpardonable sin. He suffers from the 
chronic spiritual indigestion produced by living on the 
“literature” and “art” of a snobbish education. After 
all his wife was the more cultivated; she was sufficiently 
cultured to be tolerant of her husband’s “culture,” 
whereas he was blind to her delicious naiveté. 


INCE the outbreak of the war there have been a num- 

mer of books and moving pictures portraying the sub- 
jection of this country by a hostile force. We have read 
of Hartford’s downfall, and seen paper New Yorks blown 
to bits. J.C. Muller’s Invasion of America is the latest 
offering. Where Mr. Muller’s book differs most from its 
predecessors is in the fact that so much of it is docu- 
mentary. The author never ventures a statement or 
estimate on his own authority, but invariably quotes 
official reports and the writings of army and navy officers. 
He claims merely to work out “according to the inex- 
orable mathematics of war” what may happen, the facts 
being what they are, to a nation “which in a world of 
men, failed to prepare for what men may do.” His book 
foretells the taking of New England by an enemy which 
holds it for ransom while the rest of the country spends 
a year or two “preparing for war.” 


GAY and hopeful story is The Bent Twig. It has 

timeliness as well. True desire for expansion is a 
praiseworthy quality in any girl. But too often it is only 
repulsion from monotony. Sylvia Marshall is a keen and 
vigorous young lady. She has no opportunity to match 
her individuality against the world. Instead, she lives 
in a western town named La Chance, and has an econom- 
ics professor for a_ father. 





Howells, Robert Grant and 
a few others. Add musical 


BOOKS REVIEWED 


Being youthful she quite 
naturally takes a false step. 





scores by Stravinsky and Vin- 
cent d’ Indy, illustrations by 
artists like Max Beerbohm,— 
and you will see what a really 
remarkable volume Mrs. 
Wharton has compiled. 
The Bock of the Homeless is 
not only a charitable institu- 
tion that should be patron- 
ized; it is a book of artistic 
importance. 


WITHIN THE TIDES 
VERSES 


THE BENT TWIG 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City $1.25 


The Manas Press, Rochester 
THE BOOK OF THE HOMELESS 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
THE STRANGER’S WEDDING 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
THE INVASION OF AMERICA 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 


Henry Holt & Co., New York 


But the twig is finally bent 
toward the wholesome and 
natural. After that it has a 
very splendid growth. 

While the book thus be- 
comes the protagonist of 
plain living, it is nevertheless 


By Joseph Conrad 


By Adelaide Crapsey 
$1.00 


Edited by Edith Wharton 
$5.00 
By W. L. George 


$1.35  interestirg. Even the creed 
By J.C. — of plain living cannot dampen 


the buoyant fire of a good 


By Dorothy Canfield 
$1.35 story. 
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NECESSARY TRIMMINGS FOR MOTOR CARS 


BY JOHN CHAPMAN HILDER 


AVE you ever had the ex- The Motor Editor of Harper's Weekly will 
cruciating pleasure of motor- — u_ where any of the articles here 


ing up a Swiss mountain? I 


illustrated may be 


short time distant, it is well to re- 
member in advance the manifest 


bought 
a joys of tire pumping under the old- 





have. It happened some years ago. 
Some friends and I were in a small 
town on Lake Geneva for the day. 
We missed the last train out and 
were confronted with the problem of 
reaching, in time for dinner, a hotel 
that was perched on top of a moun- 
tain about a mile high and fifteen 
miles away. It sounds a bit absurd, 
but all we could do was to take a 
taxi. 

There is no need to bore you with 








fashioned, manual-labor method. If 
you have ever indulged in a bout of 
it on a torrid summer’s day, you 
don’t need to be reminded of it. 
Wonderful exercise, yes, but you 
don’t go motoring for exercise. If 
you wanted exercise you'd walk. 
When overhauling your car prepara- 
tory to its spring touring campaign, 
it will pay you to remember the 
motor-driven tire pump shown on 
this page. Your engine will run it. 





the details of the ride—although 
what with stalling on turns and 


meeting hay-wagons and shy horses on a ribbon 
of road over a precipice, it was eventful—the 
point that sticks out in my memory was that 
for two solid hours I sat beside the chauffeur 
and pumped gasoline with the frenzied regular- 
ity of a life-saver working over a drowned 
The motor fairly drank the stuff. The 


man. 


Vacuum gasoline system that costs $10 





With thermo-syphon and other 
modern cooling systems the danger 


of boiling the water is not nowadays as threat- 
ening as it used to be. But even so, it is a good 
plan to be prepared. There is at present on 
the market a radiator thermometer which tells 
you every minute just how hot your motor is. 
Screwed on the water cap of the radiator, this 
device gives you constant advice. If the day is 


slightest let up on my part and the needle on the Electric clock, $15 cold, and you are not sure whether you ought 


fuel gage would drop down to zero. 

Thousands of motorists have been bothered 
with a lack of fuel on hills, and most of them 
have not even had hand-pumps on the dash- 
board. For the sake of those who still have 
trouble with their gasoline systems, I am re- 
producing on this page the picture of a de- 
vice which assures a plentiful supply of fuel 
at all angles—provided the tank contains 
even a few drops. According to the makers 
—and I can find no reason to doubt them— 
this device is part of the regular equipment 
of fifty per cent of all 1916 motor cars. It 
works by means of a vacuum, and can easily 
be installed on any car, old or new. Consid- 
ering the value of its service, the price of 
this device is negligible. 


Unless you have a chauffeur—and even 














when you have one—it is hard to achieve | — 


the distinction of being able to say that the 
clock on the dashboard of your car has never 
been allowed to run down. It is a peculiarity 
of clocks and watches that one finds it an 
effort to remember 








need winding. In the centre of 
this page is a memory-proof 
motor clock. It is memory proof 


Tire pump driven by 
the engine, $12 


that they 


leather. 


nickel-plated lunch boxes. The case 
may be had in brown or black 


For more extended tours, when 


to throw a cover over the radiator, this ther- 
mometer will tell you. If you have been go- 
ing up hill on low and things are heating up, 
this thermometer will appraise you of the 
fact. It is made in three sizes, one for large 
cars, one for medium, and one for small. 

It has been said that men seldom die of 
hunger, but often die of thirst. Regardless 
of the truth or falsity of this statement, it is 
certain that motoring—especially through 
dusty rural America—does tend to engender 
thirst rather than hunger. It is convenient, 
therefore, in fact highly necessary that the 
equipment of any car intended for touring 
include facilitics for moistening the tourist’s 
larynx. And if these facilities are combined 
with receptacles for solid food—then so much 
the better. The leather case illustrated here 
contains, first: two non-conducting bottles, 
which will keep liquids hot for twenty-four 
hours, or cold for three days. In addition it 
contains knives, forks, spoons, plates, drink- 
ing cups, salt and pepper shakers, and two 





an automobile party plans to leave 
early and return late, a more com- 
prehensive luncheon basket may be 
had. It is illustrated on page 164. 
Including two of the aforemen- 
tioned non-conducting bottles, each 
holding a quart, plates, knives, 
forks, spoons, drinking cups, nap- 


because it never needs to be 
wound. And it never needs to be 
wound because it winds itself. 
It is an electric clock, you see, 
and one dry cell will keep it go- 
ing. Or, if you think you might 
forget to renew the battery you 
can have the clock attached to 





Leather lunch case the automatic electric system of kins, salt and pepper shakers, jelly This heat gage comes 
complete except bot- your car. jar and large lunch boxes, its in three sizes, costing 
tles, black $20,tan $24 § With open-air touring only a equipment is complete and com- $10, $5 and $2.50 
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BOUNDING 
JOYOUSLY 
AHEAD 


of the 
People 
know a good thing when 
they see it are proving that 
they do by snapping up Har- 
per’s Weekly as soon as it ap- 
pears. 

Great men are writing for Har- 
per’s Weekly. Here are a few 
whose work will be in next 
week’s issue: 


are the newsstand sales 
new Harper’s Weekly. 
who 


Louis D. Brandeis 


one of the country’s foremost 
lawyers—c ‘ontributes an article 
of importance to every think- 
ing man. 


Samuel Harper 


Professor of Russian in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago—describes 
his visit to the front with a 
Russian general. 


F. P. A. 


conductor of the “Conning 
Tower” and the most popular 
newspaper humorist of the day 
—writes another of his new 
series, “Plutarch Lights of Hic- 
tory.” 


Brian Hooker 


twice author of a $10,000 prize 
American opera—writes anoth- 
er of what is perhaps the most 
important series of poems ap- 
pearing in an American pe- 
riodical. 


All these, plus the latest Wash- 
ington news, reviews of the new 
plays and books, exclusive pho- 
tographs from the theatres of 
drama and war, the most recent 
happenings i in sports, and many 
other interesting features will 
come to you without fail—if 
vou fill out the coupon below 
and mail it without delay 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


251 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


LEASE send me Harper’s 

Weekly for six months at 
the special trial rate of $2. I 
enclose check, money order— 
or currency at your risk 


H.W 2-12-16 











pactly arranged for two, four or 
six people. The luncheon basket 


illustrated has the virtue of being 
specially designed and built for use 
is made of 


in an automobile. It 
woven fiber rattan over 
a dust-proof frame, has 
leather corners and is 
lined on the inside with 
waterproof material. 
One other feature of 
this basket, carrying 
out the  dust-proof 
quality of its frame, is 
a heavy felt pad fitted 
in the lid, which pre- 
vents any leakage of 
dust through the 
hinged side. 

While tires and tire 
fabrics have been 
greatly improved of 
late, so greatly in fact 
that their makers 
guarantee a_ certain 
mileage for them, mo- 
torists should not think 
that the makers ought 
to shoulder all the re- 
sponsibility when a 
tire does not live up to 
its guarantee. No one 
can expect good ser- 
vice from tires who 
does not see to it that 
the correct air pressure 
is constantly main- 
tained. The adjust- 
ment departments of 
tire companies are jus- 
tified in asking point- 
ed questions regarding 
pressure maintenance. 
It is a great help to 
the motorist to be able 


ket, 








Dustproof luncheon bas- 
complete 
bottles, $15 to $38 


An air gage for 
measuring the pres- 
sure in tires. 

costs $1 





Swivel searchlight, $7.50 


to measure, at any time, the amount 
of air in his tires. And the air gage 
illustrated here is made solely for 
that purpose. 

In driving through hilly country 
or along twisting roads, 
the light from your 
headlamps may be 
shot up into the air— 
be stopped by the side 
of a hill—or be direct- 
ed at an angle away 
from the general course 
you are traveling. If 
your headlights are 
mechanically dimmed 
in accordance with the 
anti-glare laws of most 
cities, you are obliged 
to feel your way more 
or less blindly through 
dark streets and around 
dangerous turns in. the 
road. With the ad- 


except 


It 


justable light shown here, you can instantly 
flash a brilliant spot of light far enough 
ahead to insure safety. Then you can switch 
it off. This is quite within the law. 
Thousands of accidents occur every year 
due to glaring headlamps blinding the driver 
of an approaching car and forcing him into 
collision with your car, or into the ditch. 
This light, however, does away with all dan- 


gers connected with the 
glaring features of un- 
dimmed headlights. It 
throws a bright spot of 
light on the road or up 
side streets—in fact 
anywhere. It is one 
of its main advantages 
that the light from this 
lamp can be directed at 
vour will by a touch of 
the finger. 


RUBBERLESS MOTOR TIRES 


BY JOHN 


HE problem of making a satis- 
factory motor tire without using 


| rubber has recently been solved by 


an Australian inventor named Edwin 
Jones. His unique tire is constructed 
entirely from closely woven cocoanut 
fiber that has been specially pre- 
pared. It is not subject to “blow- 
outs” and in use it cannot be cut, not 
even by a broken bottle. It has 
given a good account of itself on 
rough roads, it grips a greasy sur- 
face exceptionally well and is there- 
fore not prone to “side-slip;” while 
on a good, smooth highway it is 
capable of thirty-five miles an hour. 
This tire, however, is not intended 


4DPDPEDP’ VEER LY ADVEP y 


PATRICK 


to supersede the rubber article for 
everyday work. The inventor’s idea 
in devising it was to produce an in- 
expensive, serviceable tire that can 
be carried for emergency use and 
that will not perish or deteriorate as 
rubber does when standing idle ex- 
posed to the light and the air. Hence 
the name under which it is being put 
on the market—“The Homing Tire.” 
It brings you home and it does it 
cheaply. It can be made and sold 
for less than one-third of the price 
of the ordinary rubber tire that is 
usually carried by every motorist as 
“a spare cover.” 

Christchurch, New Zealand. 
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THE UNEXPECTED 


BY B. RUSSELL HERTS 


HE unexpected of today is the 
looked-for of tomorrow. Thus 
if one of us pedestrians is bruised by 
unexpected contact with a passing 
motor car, he looks out for at least 
a month afterward, in daily fear of 
a similar occurrence. Of course it 
does not happen again, obviously be- 
cause it has become expected, and 
one learns in childhood that “the un- 
expected always happens.” We are 
fated, it seems, to encounter un- 
looked-for occurrences in unending 
variety, so that they may remain 
unexpected. But if the occurrence 
of the surprising is invariable, then 
the unexpected becomes the expect- 
ed, and we have the establishment 
of a circle (whether vicious or vir- 
tuous) like the suggestion in the pro- 
nouncement: “Socrates said, ‘AIl 
Greeks are liars,’ but Socrates was a 
Greek; therefore Socrates was a liar; 
but if he was a liar, what he said 
was untrue, and therefore all Greeks 
are not liars,” ete., ad infinitum. 
The whole fallacious adage is 
based upon the fact that the unex- 
pected occasionally happens, and it 
frequently does so at moments when 
we have very importantly counted 
on its not doing so. It succeeds in 
annoying us greatly, and so we dis- 
dain the condition and salve the ir- 
ritation by resorting to the aphorism. 
We seldom pursue the more valuable 
course of reducing the sphere of the 
unexpected. For certainly we must 
realize, if we think about it, that the 
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$2 INVESTED IN 
VOGUE wi/ SAVE 


YOU $200 


Before you spend a penny 
on your Spring hat or 
clothes, before you even 
plan your new wardrobe, 
consult Vogue’s great 
Spring and Summer 
Fashion issues, begin- 
ning with the 


MILLINERY 
NUMBER’* 


HE gown you buy and never wear is 

the really expensive gown! Gloves, 

boots, hats, that miss being exactly 
what you want, are the ones that cost 
more than you can afford! 


Why take chances again this year when 
by simply sending in the coupon, and at 
your convenience paying $2—a tiny frac- 
tion of the loss on a single ill-chosen hat 
or gown—you can insure the correctness 
of your whole wardrobe? 


Vogue is a beautifully illustrated maga- 
zine; the acknowledged authority on what 
is worn by well-dressed American women. 





*OUR SPECIAL 
OFFER 


The Spring Millinery Number 
is already on the newsstands. If 
you enclose the $2 with the cou- 
pon below, we will send you, 


> V : nif we with our compliments, this 

unexpected could never h ippen if we Here are your l2num- authoritative outline of the new 
were in full possession of the data A / millinery, making thirteen num- 
. . . ers instead oO weive. r, t 
controlling our expectations. It is ers ( aNd one extra ) ¢ more convenient, send coupon 
only our ignorance of many factors without money. Your subscrip- 
. sshaiaie aay SRC Spring Millinery Feb.15* American pe Bie Bc mr Reape _ 

at work on our experience that The newest models in Travel May 15 tinue through the next eleven 


makes our careers so completely sub- 
ject to chanee. 
If the unexpected always hap- 





smart hats, veils and 
coiffures 


Spring Patterns and 
New Materials Mar. 1 


Places in our own coun- 
try well wortha visit at 
least 

Summer Fashions June! 
The final showing of 


numbers. 


“*Nine out of ten women 


P ' 
pened, there could be no theory of Working models for — theSummermodesthat copy!what the tenth Fa 
eneae P i SW Bs g vill n ° 
probabilities, for in that case the Summer wardrobe = does; the tenth is a P 


Inthe Country June 15 


‘ 93 
most probable thing would become Paris Openings Mar. 15 Society takes to sports reader of VOGU Ps YJ 
the most rj ss] 4 The complete story of #24 life in the open ? 4 
: perfectly impossible. Any the Paris openings es- Hot Weather ye ose 
wild and outrageous’ happening tablishing the mode Fashions July 1 AO gS 
i \ ¥ , , The correct w ox SSS 
might come to pass, but not the nor Spring Fashions Apr.1 {or ali outdoor apartn” MOSES 
mal and natural course of events, The last wordonSpring Hstesses July 15 746 BOs 
dL: F gowns, waists and ac- a E y . Fe LO S ‘ 
which could never occur because it cessories. The newest ideas in 0 Sant 
mid-summer entertain- FL SVS 
would be expected. And when the , ments GS SOS 
s Smart Fashions for London & Pari ¢ ‘<. Merv 
unexpected became expected, man’s Limited Incomes Apr. 15 8 we _ met wy. +A > : 
. ° e = ie = ar -stricke ~ $ 
Imagination having supplied it to First aid to the fash- regains her balance and SP ESF er 
hi : ionable woman of not sends us new and fresh “SS 5 OF ne 
Im in advance, then some new and unlimited means ideas 42 es.” a? r 
: i ac “3° 
madder exploits would have to be a oe _— LION a 
. . a, * “sf 
devised so that the unexpected might Summer Homes May] Guinte for ther. 4S ee 3 ‘ 
4 ‘ A journey ‘thro’ pleas- fant andforthe Pd SK Pa re 
still be given the power to occur. Awe tates” cha key see SS ” 
i i i d girl e STSS “gy 
Our minds are incapable of pursuing News for the bride and gir ff bo cs r, ian 
the maxim to any logical and sensi- o SES we SP yt 
. Bes «we . 
ble conclusion. 6 SSS y o- -« 
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The New Detroiter 


Hive you seen anything at any price more 
thoroughly distinctive and full of character? 








} 
111\| 








Have you seen anything more definitely in the 
very foremost rank of automobile designing? 






















In the charm of its outward appearance—in 
beauty of finish and equipment—this new De- 
troiter Six is a full vear ahead of competition in its 
price field. 


And outward appearance is simply the sign and 
symbol of operative qualities that will fill you with 
amazement when you come to test them ii the 
actual use and in comparison with other cars. 





When Walter Bamford was placed in charge of 
engineering and production in the Detroiter organ- 
ization, it was with the understanding that he was 
to create a car that would stand supreme in the 
moderate price field. 











We believe that when you see this car and ex- 
amine it you will say as we said before—‘ Unques- 
tionably Bamford has made good.”’ 









Detroiter Motor Capmp: 
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; “Six-45”---$1098 


HE new Detroiter looks like a thousand dollars 

more money—and in operation it gives you the WORTHY of the NAME 
sensation of luxury and completeness of power 
and flexibility that you don’t expect to find in any 
but the highest priced cars. 





Continental motor—multiple dise clutch—long, 
flexible under slung springs—vacuum gasoline feed 
—and genuine leather upholstery, are specifica- 
tions of a strictly quality car. 

The wheelbase—118 inches—is the ideal length 
for general use—long enough for the development 
of perfect riding qualities—not too long for 
economy in construction and operation. 


The new Detroiter Six does not claim to be the 
biggest car in its price class—It does claim to be 
the best car in its price class—the most impressive 
—the most luxurious—the most thoroughly stand- 
ard in quality—a car that we can be proud to refer 
to next year and the following vears. 





























Send today for the complete specifications of 
this trulv wonderful quality car. 








wmpany, Detroit, Michigan 
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Atter a Strenuons Day there’s nothing more Comforting 


or Refreshing than a Glass of 
Evans’ 


Ale- 


{ou 


IN BOTTLES AND SPLITS 
estaurants, Cafes and Dealers. 


& SONS. Established 1786. HUDSON, N.Y. 














R 
C. H. EVANS 
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We Will Tell You 


Where you can buy any 
of the articles described 
or illustrated in the Mo- 
tor Department. This 
information will be sent 
you promptly and accu- 
rately if you will write 
and 


Ask The Motor Editor 




















Every Bell Telephone is 

the Center of the System 
American TeLterHone aNd TeLecrArH Company 

ano Associateo Companies 














QUAKER OATS —the luscious form of vim 
food. Made only from the 
big, plump = grains. Regular package 10 cents, 


lurge size 25 cents, except in far west and south. 


The Quaker Oats Company 
CHICAGO. 





THE SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVC 
LUTION gives unusual health, unusual energy 
and unusual vitality. 
For information address 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 


1395 Aeolian Hall, New York City. 


WINTON SIX .---Free from experimental 


risks. Write for catalog. 
The Winton Company 
118 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 








. 7 
Successful Printing 
OU will find The Schilling Press, Inc., an 
organization fully -equipped to handle your 
printing problems. No job too large or none 
too small to receive our best attention. 
*phone for our representative to call. 


The Schilling Press, Inc. 


PRINTERS OF QUALITY 
137 East 25th Street New York City. 


WOULD YOU 


Write or 











You = alotance, you could easily have one 
or letter to us simply bay, “Mail Particulare.* 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO.,Dept. F175 Chicago, th. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Advertising in thie column costs 40c. a line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 














Big bargains § in 
motorcycles we have 
Send for special 
Shaw Mfg. Co., Dept. 72, Gales- 


MOTORCYCLES 


taken in exchange on new ones. 
bargain list. 
burg, Kansas. 
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THE SAPETY 
VALVE 


THE NEW COVER 


From the Herald, (Washington, 
Bt) 
E CONGRATULATE Har- 
per’s Weekly on its new 
| cover. 
COMMENDATION 


From The Oregon Country, (Port- 
land, Ore.) 
ARPER’S WEEKLY is a pub- 
lication that handles current 
items in an interesting manner, cov- 
cring a variety of subjects which 
make it delightful from a number of 
standpoints. 


LAVISH PRAISE 
By W. L. Barsour 


ENJOY your magazine very 
much. You have the European 


conflict doped out minutely correct. 
Colebrook, N. H. 


BEGINNING 1916 


From the Publisher’s Weekly (New | 


York City) 
ARPER’S WEEKLY begins 
1916 in a shape slightly differ- 
ent, changed typography, and a dec- 
orative cover which is a distinct im- 
provement. 


INDORSEMENT 

From the Chronicle, (Rye, N. Y.) 

N CHARACTERIZING the pol- 

icy of President Wilson toward 
the belligerent nations as “patience, 
not timidity,” and declaring that the 
majority of the people of the United 
States are with the President, Nor- 
man Hapgood shows himself pos- 
sessed of an accuracy of vision 
worthy of the reputation of the 
ancient independent journal 
whose destinies he presides. 


A PRESCRIPTION 

By Doctor H. A. Royster 

OUR new cover is much better 

than former ones, and I am par- 
ticularly glad to see that you have 
changed the size and shape of the 
Weekly. Last year it was too narrow 
and too long,—I mean in measure- 
ment, not in matter. 

Every- medical man in America 

ought to be on your subscription 
list. 
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The War’s Effect 


on American Business 


A remarkable series of 
articles by — well- 
known economists, 
now running in The 
Annalist; any one of 
which is worth more 
than the cost of a 
year’s subscription. A 
sample copy will be 
sent free on request. 


THE ANNALIST 


$4 a year 
TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 


10 cents on News Stands. 














$15 — $10 


also a year’s and a half 
year’s subscription are 
offered as prizes in the 
Harper’s Weekly Motor 
Contest. For full partic- 
ulars as to how you can 
enter the contest, write 
to 


THE MOTOR EDITOR 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 
251 Fourth Avenue, New York 

















The Hospital Book and 
Newspaper Society 


distributes every sort of reading 
matter among hospitals, prisons, 
missions, lighthouses and in parts 
of the West and South where 
books and papers are the great- 
est advantage and pleasure to 
people unable to buy for them- 
selves. The Society now makes 
an urgent appeal for reading 
matter, particularly children’s 
books and papers, and magazines 
of which it is impossible to get 
enough. We ask for the things 
which you have read and en- 
joyed that they may be handed 
on to others less fortunate, but 
as eager for something good to 
read. 


Donations should be sent to the 


HOSPITAL BOOK and NEWSPAPER SOCIETY 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING, 
105 East 22d Street, N. Y. City. Room 422 























THE NATIONS CAPITAL 


REPUBLICAN MONEY 

HE Republicans have a lot of money. They are 
ecg it in the recognized channels of publicity. 
The candidates for whom the most money is being spent 
are Root and Weeks. Jonathan Bourne’s publicity 
bureau in Washington is being carried on at a high cost, 
and this is only one among many expensive Republican 
publicity works. It is a mistake to suppose that the Root 
people have stopped their effort. They will keep up the 
fight to the end, not knowing what may happen. As 
things look now the President is so strong that 
it seems as if only Hughes or Roosevelt could give 
excitement to the race, but old politicians watch for 
accidents. 

A trainer at Harvard, many years ago, was getting a 
youth ready for the hundred yards dash. “There is 
really no use in my entering,” said the youth. “So and 
so is going to enter, and he is the best in the country.” 
“Well, you go in anyway,” replied the trainer. “He 
might fall down.” 


THE RUMPUS OVER BRANDEIS 

OME of the workings of the human mind since the 
S nomination of Mr. Brandeis for the Supreme Court 
have been choice. A distinguished senator from New 
England observed to a friend, “The foundations of our 
liberties are endangered.” He did not say more exactly 
whose liberties. Several gigantic statesmen have said Mr. 
Brandeis was not a sufficiently good Democrat. How par- 
tisan a Democrat it requires to make a great judge has 
not yet been scientifically ascertained. It is only fair to 
Washington, however, to say that even here one hears 
most amazingly appreciative statements about the signifi- 
cance of such an appointment. Several fairly conserva- 
tive and very well known members of the administration 
have said that the presence of Mr. Brandeis on the Su- 
preme bench would of itself quiet the public distrust of 
the Supreme Court that led to the movement for the 
repeal of judicial decisions. Another member of the 
administration said it was the first time labor had 
ever had a sympathetic interpreter in so high a judicial 
place. 

As to the charges, old and discredited as they are, 
everybody thought it far better they should be thrashed 
out. Mr. Brandeis as a private citizen has never but once 
in his life been willing to dignify even with a denial any 
of the charges made against him. That once was when 
the Shoe Machinery Company got its attack into the 
records of the Senate. Mr. Brandeis replied, in a letter 
to Senator Clapp, in order to keep the official record 
complete. In spite of his dislike to paying any attention 
to slander, he felt that if he was to go on the bench a 
different situation was created, and these time-worn 
mud-balls ought to be examined with complete careful- 
ness. 

Members of the Shoe Machinery trust were on the 
ground in Washington the very day after the ap- 
pointment was announced, having taken the first avail- 
able train. The old Ballinger crowd showed equal en- 


ergy. Such wounds apparently do not heal. To make 
any case against so highminded and self-sacrificing a 
public servant, lies of course were necessary, but they 
were in many cases lies that the perpetrators themselves 
believed. For example, the Ballinger crowd undoubtedly 
have never been able to conceive that Mr. Brandeis got 
his extraordinary knowledge of the inside trickery of the 
Taft administration by mere Sherlock Holmes deduction 
from public documents and newspapers. They believe 
to this day that he had a spy in Ballinger’s office: hence 
their violent interest in and grotesque distortion of the 
Kerby case. The whole thing is rather sad and trivial,— 
the last blind, stupid effort to discredit a great man be- 
cause he had stood for breadth and improvement, in- 
stead of selling his talents to the priviliged insiders,— 
but the general satisfaction that the President had made 
such a bold and inspired nomination was in no way 
diminished by the final struggle of the enraged “system.” 
It helped to show the President’s courage, and it helped 
to show the everlasting irony lying in the fact that calm 
acceptance is the tone of the tories when the most com- 
monplace standpatter is appointed, while shock and fury 
are painted in their faces when the best equipped of all 
the liberals is put among the judges. 


ee ” 


T. R.S_ IF 

T WAS the famous General Kuropatkin who said to 

a friend a few weeks ago, “Russia will never stand 
for another Portsmouth.” As has been stated on 
this page before, some men in high office think the 
Portsmouth treaty, that gave us the Japanese prob- 
lem, the greatest mistake ever made in American diplo- 
macy. 

An intimate and constant adviser of Colonel Roose- 
velt, narrates a conversation with his chief. The Colonel 
had been talking as usual against the President and for 
a “vigorous” policy. 

Friend: “What would you have done after the Lusi- 
tania was sunk—declared war?” 

T. R.: “I should not have declared war, but I should 
have seized the interned German ships and used them to 
transport munitions to the Allies.” 

Friend: “What would you have done when the Arabic 
went down?” 

T. R.: “In the face of so firm a stand, the Arabic never 
would have gone down.” 

Friend: “But suppose it had?” 

T. R.: “In that case I should have declared war.” 

The Colonel has had a hard time deciding upon his 
ex post facto position, but this seems to be his final de- 
cision. 


GENEROSITY 


ALK about making this country a “dumping ground” 

for cheap goods after the war seems to be the fashion. 
We are doing nothing to speak of for suffering Europe 
now, and we are alarmed lest she obtain some economic 
help out of us when the time comes for her to heal her 
wounds. 
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